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may be the passion we seek. It would be a passion of
the same nature as patriotism, but without its exelusivo-
ness. For the patriot, though incapable of injuring his
own country, is not less but perhaps more capable of
being unjust or treacherous towards foreign nations, wliik1.
the Christian patriot, whose country is the world, will, it-
may be supposed, be equally incapable of wrong-doing
towards all alike.

But it must be remembered that an enthusiastic attach-
ment to a state or a community is very different from an
attachment to the members of that community. The patriot,
it has just been said, is not by any means above the tempta-
tion to private injustice or treachery, nor will he become
more so when his country is the world. An example was
given in the first French Revolution of the operation of this
passion of universal patriotism. It was in the cause not
so much of France as of universal man that the revolu-
tionary party agitated and fought, and they displayed a
disregard of private rights and individual happiness quite
as catholic as their philanthropy. Universal patriotism,
taken by itself, is not Christianity but Jacobinism.

The all-purifying passion must, it is plain, be a passion
for individuals. Let us imagine, then, a love for every
human being. This answers the conditions of the pro-
blem to this extent, that he who loves everybody will of
course willingly injure nobody, that is, will not commit
sin. And if, leaving conjecture, we turn again to ChristV
discourses, we find him, as it appears, mentioning this
very passion as the essence of all legislation, or as what
we called above the law-making power in man. The
great commandment of the law, he says, is to love God
with all your heart and your neighbour as yoitmty and